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THE VEIL OF MATTER AND THE 
HIDING ROCK : 


Some aspects of the problem of theology 
in Gregory of Nazianzus 


—Kondothra Mathew George 


The word ‘theology’ is often translated into modern English 
as God-talk. But how meaningfully can we talk about God? 
What is the epistemological ground of what we call the disci- 
pline of theology 2 Does theology really mean a discourse on 
God? Is theology as God-talk possible at all? What is the 
relationship between God's revelation in Christ and our know- 


ledge of God ? 


These questions which appear to be contemporaneous to us 
were addressed in depth in the fourth century by the three great 
Cappadocian theologians, Basil of Caesaria, Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Gregory of Nyssa in the context of the Eunomian 
crisis. Eunomius, a contemporary of the Cappadocian Fathers 
was an astute neo-Arian sophist-theologian who attempted to 
adopt Christian faith to certain strands of Neoplatonic philo- 
sophy and Aristotelian reasoning!. He argued that the human 
mind could arrive at a knowledge of the ousia, the essential 
nature of God through methodical reasoning and a certain 
understanding of the divine names. : 


The Cappadocians took the position that the human mind, 
however exalted it may be, is constitutively unable to compre- 
hend intellectually the essential mystery of God’s Being though 
it can freely and profitably interact with the complex and mani- 
fold activity (energeia) of God in creation. So they dispense 
with all presumptuous human speech on God. Theologia if 
taken in the literal sense of speaking about God has no solid 
ground to stand on. Revelation has no knowledge content if 
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knowledge is understood in rationalist categorics. The Cappa- 
docians had a totally different understanding of the nature and 
function of theology. This paper attempts to bring out some 
aspects of the problem of theology as seen by Gregory of 
Nazianzus (330-390) known as ‘the theologian’ in the patristic 
tradition, a close friend and co-worker of the two famous theo- 
logian brothers Basil and Gregory of Nyssa. 


Theologia and Oikonomia 


Gregory of Nazianzus along with his more Orthodox con- 
temporaries understood theologia as referring primarily to the 
holy Trinity. It was in fact a synonym of the Triune God. 
Only secondarily did the word refer to a discourse on God. 
There is, therefore, a constant dialectical relationship in Grego- 
rian vocabulary between these two levels of the meaning of the 
word ‘theology’. 


In the primary sense of the term God cannot be the object 
of any so-called theological discourse. God radically transcends 
all human concepts and all human efforts for intellectual pene- 
tration of the mystery of Being. Therefore conceptual language 
falls far short of truth about God. Here theologia stands for 
the inscrutable ousia of the Triune God. 


At the secondary and derivative level of meaning, the activity 
(energeia) of God in the created realm can be the object of 
human reflection and philosophical speculation. This can pro- 
duce fruitful results, Yet the mystery of the essential nature of 


God remains totally beyond the intellectual penetration of all 
created beings. 


Therefore, according to Gregory of Nazianzus, theology as 
the discourse on God is a highly relative enterprise. His defini- 
tion of a theologian is relative and deliberately minimal. ‘“‘Our 
best theologian is he who has, not indeed discovered the whole, 
for our present chain does not allow of our seeing the whole, but 
conceived of Him to a greater extent than another, and gathered 


in himself more of the likeness or adumbration of the truth or 
whatever we may call it’’2, 
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Gregory, a trained rhetor and a born poet, was fully 
conscious of the power of the word. As he says in his autobio- 
graphical poem, he consecrated his life “‘to turn the bastard 
letters, to the service of those that are true’* or to adapt secular 
learning to the power of God’s Word. So he does not totally 
condemn all human discourse on God but establishes a funda- 
mental relationship to validate the human word. That is the 
Logos-logikos-logos relationship in which Logos stands for the 
Word of God, the ultimate divine reason and God’s power of 
creation; /ogikos stands for humanity which is endowed with the 
power of speech and reason in contrast to irrational creatures; 
logos with a small ‘I’ stands for human reason, speech and all 
expressions of human intelligence. Human discourse has value 
only in so far as it is sustained by God’s Word through the 
intelligent human response to its ultimate source. 


Gregory’s understanding of the problem of theology takes on 
a new dimension in the light of his perception of Incarnation. 
The doctrines of Trinity and Incarnation are the pivotal points in 
Gregory’s theological thought as in the other two Cappadocians. 
If he approaches the essential Being of God underlying the 
Trinitarian doctrine in terms of an ineffable, incomprehensible 
theoiogia, he looks at the Incarnate reality in terms of oikonomia. 
In fact, the word oikonomia (Economy) has been often used in 
the patristic tradition as a synonym of the Incarnation of Christ. 
The word which literally means ‘home rule’ implies a method of 
self-limitation and accommodation on the part of God to deal 
with the created reality. It designates the way in which God 
expressed himself self-emptyingly (kenosis) in Christ in order to 
bring the alienated creation back to its pristine harmony with 
eht Creator. So com passionate and self-limiting kenosis 
becomes the way for God's Incarnation. The notion of 
oikonomia applied to Christ is meant to bring out precisely this 
dimension. Oikonomia thus becomes the method of theologia. 
This perception has significant implications for Gregory 
Nazianzus’ understanding | of theology, knowledge of God, 
apophatic silence, deification (theosis) etc. In the following 
pages we try to look at two of his favourite images, namely ‘the 
veil of matter’, and ‘the cleft of the rock’ that hid Moses during 
his vision, to see how he approaches the problem of God-talk in 
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relation to the condition of our physical existence and that of 
the incarnate Christ. 


The Veil of Matter 


It is Gregory’s fundamental conviction that body or flesh 
(sarx) acts as a veil or screen between God and man as far as 
the knowledge of the former by the latter is conncerned. In 
spite of the Cynico-Platonic origin and pejorative implications 
of this idea5, one must be cautious enough not to jump into any 
hasty conclusion, Since the conviction that the material body 
acts as a veil is extended to include also the bodily existence of 
Christ, it has an important and positive role to play in Gregory’s 
theology (cf. Heb. 10: 20). 


While discussing the aspects of theological speech, in the 
Second Theological Oration, Gregory provides three possible 
reasons for the divine incomprehensibility§ : 


(i) since man might throw away that which he gains easily, 
without effort, it is a blessing that he is not given easy 
access to the knowledge of God, so that he may aspire to 
it with difficulty and keep for good whatever he receives; 
or 


(ii) that men may not share the destiny of Lucifer by be- 
coming proud of the abundance of divine light he can 
receive; or 


(iii) that he may later get a greater reward for the struggle 
and patience which he shows here in the absence of a full 
knowledge of God. 


“Therefore this darkness (gnophos) of the body has been 
placed between us and God, like the cloud of old between the 
Egyptians and the Hebrews; and this is perhaps what is meant 
by “‘he made darkness (skotos) his secret place, namly our 


denseness (pachuteta) through which few can see, even a 
little”. 


He continues, referring to Jeremiah : 


“To us who are prisoners (desmioi) of the earth and covered 
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with the denseness of carnal nature (fo pachu  touto 
sarkion)8®’’, knowledge of God is like one’s attempt to walk on 
one’s own shadow. 


The veil of sarx must be understood not simply as the physi- 
cal nature of man, but as comprising the whole created nature, 
since, on the one hand, death and the end of physical existence 
do not provide us the full light of God, but only increase our 
capacity to appropriate the divine light, and, on the other, 
Gregory applies the term katapetasma (screen) equally to the 
created order of angelic hosts. Referring to the Trinity he says : 


coe a ties In its relation to itself known only to itself, but to us 
equally venerable and adorable; alone dwelling in the Holiest:; 
and leving all creation outside and shut off, partly by the first 
veil and partly by the second (katapetasmati), by the first, the 
heavenly and angelic hosts parted from Godhead, and by the 


second, we men, severed from the angels®’’. 


Although there is gradation, the fact of katapetasma remains 
the same for both orders of creation. Again, this shows the 
relative character of the light appropriated by the ‘‘secondary 
splendours”’ or the heavenly hosts!®, Gregory certainly suggests 
that by putting aside the veil of sarx, and entering into the pure 
state of spiritual beings, one gets to know more clearly than 
before. However, the veil persists since the spiritual creation 
itself, as we have seen, is a veil as far as knowledge is concerned, 
in spite of its transparency and brilliance. After having 
described the creation and its theological significance, Gregory 
continues : 


cone UM Since the Word knows the tabernacle of Moses to be an 
ante-type of the whole creation — I mean the entire system of 
things visible and invisible — shall we pass the first veil, and 
step beyond the realm of sense, shall we look into the Holy 
Place, the spiritual and celestial creation? But not even this 
can we see in an incorporeal way...11”, 


There is an undeniable tendency in Gregory to look towards 
a situation in which the weight and denseness of body disappear, 











and we enter into the spiritual state of the ‘noetic’ world. In 
spite of this clear tendency, is there a real interest in Gregory to 
pursue this line at the expense of all others? Some would answer 
affirmatively without nuance. But how does Gregory carry the 
burden of his favourite themes such as the creation of the 
material world, God’s assumption of this created nature, the 
final divinization of the totality of the human person including 
his material nature, in all of which “‘the dense matter” is invaria- 
bly present as the touchstone of their reality? These themes 
are fundamental to Gregory’s theological approach though one 
may detect parallel currents of an apparently exclusive concern 
with the ‘noetic’ and the non-material!?. / 


Incarnate Christ: The Hiding and Saving “Rock”, 


The biblical account of the vision of Moses (Exod. 33. 17-23) 
is decisive for Gregory’s understanding of God’s incomprehensi- 
bility against the Eunomian postion!8. The Alexandrian tradi- 
tion had already known the Philonic and the Clementine exegesis 
of the Exodus passage: ‘‘And the people stood afar off, while 
Moses drew near to the thick darkness (gnophos) where God 
was!4#’, One may compare this gnophos which surrounds God’s 
essential nature to the cloud (nephele) in Exodus 14.20, which 
Gregory interprets, as we have already seen, to be the gnophos of 
the body which hides the knowledge of God15. Here the cloud 
of this body or its denseness serves as the skotos of God’s_ secret 
dwelling. Both the mystical cloud and the dark cloud of the 
body have the same function of not revealing what God is in 
reality. They represent the totality of the created nature, one 
being the immaterial or the ‘noetic’ aspect, and the other the 
material or the ‘aesthetic’ aspect. Although Gregory ‘“‘drew 
aside the curtain of the. cloud, and entered away from matter 
and material things”, he ‘“‘hardly saw the back parts of God!®”. 


The theme of the cloud and the darkness. associated with the 


_ vision of Moses and its mystical significance may sometimes, 


mask the equal significance of the image of the “rock” in Exodus 
33.22, which Gregory interprets as the rock of the incarnate 
Christ.17 In the biblical account, Moses is deliberately put 
itiside the cleft of the rock and covered by the hand of God 


— — ~~ 
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while the latter’s glory passed in front of Moses. He was thus 
protected because, as God said to Moses, ‘‘you cannot see my 
face; for man shall not see me and live”. Now the rock has a 
two-fold purpose : to hide Moses’s complete vision and thus to 
save him from a total exposure to the glory of God. Here a total 
vision is fatal to the spectator. He shall not live. 


It is this idea which is central to Gregory’s understanding of 
the physical nature of the incarnate christ as a hiding rock : 


‘And then when I looked up, I hardly saw the back parts of 
God, although I was sheltered by the rock, The Word that 


was made flesh for us’’°18 


‘ 

The incarnate Christ acts as a veil and hides the full know- 
ledge of the nature of God’s Being. But this hiding and negation 
are supremely salutary since they not only protect the aspirant 
from a total vision, but show him an entirely new way of 
salvation. Thus in contrast to the Clementine understanding 
of the flesh of Christ as ‘‘the window through which the Lord 
showed himself.”29 Gregory would rather consider the flesh of 
Christ as a saving curtain which coveres the window. 


In its aspect of hiding, the body of Christ really shares our 
physical and created condition. We have seen that a char- 
acteristic mark of this condition is its opaqueness with regard 
to the knowledge of God's true nature, This explains the 
‘‘weakness” of the incarnate Christ, his ignorance and many 
other human limitations considered by the heretics as a clear sign 
of his subjection to the Father, and his subordination to the 
“Creator”. But Gregory is not disturbed by such accusations 
since he thinks that Christ in such a condition is subject even to 
the attacks of the Evil One : 


“For if the Light shining through the veil (problema) upon 
the darkness, that is upon this life, was persecuted by the 
other darkness (I mean, the Evil One and the Tempter), how 
much more will the darkness be persecuted, as being weaker 
than it ?°’,20 | 


l 
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The problema of the incarnate form conceals the true light 
of Christ. Since the Tempter dared to attack Christ, it is the 
hiding aspect of the body of Christ that is prominent, though 
Gregory paradoxically mentions the ‘“‘light shining upon 


darkness”. The incarnate Christ shares perfectly our ‘veiled 
condition’. 


In its saving aspect, the body of Christ paves the way for a 
glorious destiny for our own bodies, since the problema of Christ 
itself undergoes a radical transformation in passion and resur- 
rection. In this soteriological dimension, Gregory’s notion 
transcends all traces of Platonism supposed to be lingering in 
the idea of body as a veil. 


Gregory’s use of the image of rock further reveals his basic 
conviction that created nature cannot withstand the full glory 
of the uncreated Nature, whatever measures of contemplation 
and purification the former takes.21 Since the impossibility is 
quite absolute, there arises an apparently paradoxical problem 
in Gregory’s theology. If the exposure to the full glory and 
knowledge of God is fatal to the created being, how can Gregory 
affirm in such a bold and out-spoken language the destiny of 
human beings as ftheosis or becoming God himself (theon 
genesthai) ? Once again the centrality of the incarnate Christ 
is put in relief in providing an answer to this problem. The 
only way out is through the very destiny of the incarnate Christ. 


We shall later see in detail Gregory’s answer and its significance 
for theological speech. 


Now we may see one more case of Gregory’s emphasis on 
the soteriological rather than the ‘‘theophanic” or “apokalyptic”’ 


aspect of the veil of Incarnation.22. Referring to the why of 
Incarnation he says : 


“And the son of God deigns to become and to be called son 
of man... that the incomprehensible (achoretos) might be 
comprehended (chorethe), conversing with us through the 
mediation of the flesh as through a veil, since it was not 


possible for that nature which is subject to birth and decay to 
endure his unveiled Godhead.’’28 
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Again the flesh operates as a medium of communication in 
the very act of hiding. But when Gregory comes to the context 
of the Apollinarian heresy, he qualifies this statement on the 
‘why’? of Incarnation since the heretics misinterpreted** the 
expression concerning God’s assumption of flesh. He writes in 
the first letter to Cledonius : 


‘Further let us see what is their account of the assumption 
of humanhood, or the assumption of flesh, as they call it. If 
‘¢ was in order that God, otherwise incomprehensible, might 
be comprehended, and might converse with men through his 
flesh as through a veil, their mask and drama which | they 
represent is a petty one, not to say that it was open to him to 
coverse with us in other ways, as of old in the burning bush 
and in the appearance of a man. But if it was that he Hote 
destroy the condemnation by sanctifying like by like...”*9. 


Since the Appollinarians have undermined the authentic 
meaning of Christ’s flesh as a veil, Gregory denies the ‘why of 
Incarnation as the comprehension of the incomprehensible and 
the conversing with men. The Old Testament theophanies per- 
formed the same function. So Incarnation 1s not a theophany 
in this sense, but an act of healing and sanctification by assum- 
ing what was sick and condemned.*6 The veil of the flesh of 
Christ is not a ‘“mask’” or “drama”, but is the reality of human 
nature assumed by the incarnate Christ. The soteriological 
principle proceeds from this fact.*? 


Kenosis and Plerosis 


It appeared to Gregory that the only genuine means of 
transforming the apparently negative thrust of the veil of the 
body lies in the body of Christ itself taken in its broad sense of 
the incarnate condition of Christ. A certain mystical aspiration 
in him would occasionally suggest, perhaps in the Platonic or 
Neoplatonic style, contemplation as the means of breaking 
through the veil of matter and material creation. But the 
Christian theologian in him would reassert immediately pointing 
to the paschal experience of Christ as the unique means : 


“Let us hold aside the first veil, let us approach the second, 
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and look into the Holy of Holies. Shall I say that which is 
a greater thing yet? Let us sacrifice ourselves to God; 
or rather let us go on_ sacrificing throughout everyday 
and every moment...By suffering let us imitate hispassion.’’28 


This preference for sacrifice and suffering to contemplation of 
the ‘noetic’ is derived from Christ’s passion as the key to salva- 
tion. Although Gregory says that ‘‘a few drops of blood recreate 
the whole world, and become to all men what rennet is to milk, 
drawing us together and compressing us into unity”, one will 
have to understand the passion and death of Christ in the con- 
text of Gregory’s total notion of Incarnation.29 They are the 
supremely concrete experience of the human condition. 


The main axis of the economy of Incarnation in Gregory’s 
thought is shaped by the kenosis—plerosis structure. 


‘He that is full empties himself; for he empties himself for a 
shortwhile that I may have a share in his fullness ’’.30 


Basing himself on the Pauline understanding of divine 
kenosis.31 Gregory would consider that not only the death, but 
every detail of the kenotic condition of Christ is sanctifying and 
salvific. The wanderings of Jesus from place to place was not 
simply to gain more men, but ‘“‘that he may sanctify more 


places’.82 He became a Jew to save the Jews, and a weak man 
to save the weak. 


“And perhaps he goes to sleep in order that he may hallow 
Sleep also; perhaps he is tired that he may sanctify weariness 
also; perhaps he weeps that he may make tears blessed’’.33 


The whole kenotic condition of Christ is sanctifying. His 


passion and death are natural expressions of this fundamenta! 
mystery of kénosis. 


Gregory’s interpretation of the parable of the woman who 
lost one of her Silver coins (Lk. 15.8-10) illustrates how the cur- 
tain of the flesh is transformed into the door of salvation in 
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Christ’s passion and death. The woman lighted a candle and 
swept the house in order to recover her coin. 


‘He (Christ) lighted a candle—his own flesh (sarka)—and 
swept the house, cleansing the world from sin, and sought the 
piece of money, the Royal Image (basiliken eikona) that was 
covered by passions”’.34 


This self-sacrifice has universal significance since it was “‘not 
for a part of the world, nor for a short time, but for the whole 


world ond for all time’’.35 


In the case of the paschal mystery also, Gregory would hold 
the tension between the ‘already’? and ‘‘not yet’, between the 
present and the eschatological. Christ’s passion, on the one 
hand, was “‘in the completion of ages”, and is, on the other, 
“still typical” of that which is coming.*6 This is conceived in 
the same manner as the action of the Spirit, who has already 
accomplished and is still accomplishing or perfecting the 


creation. 


“Such is the mystery of the Passover, such are the mysteries 
sketched by the Law and fulfilled by Christ, who, by his 
passion, taught us how to suffer, and by his glorification 
grants us to be glorified with him’’,87 


This glorification is the new possibility opened by the kenotic 
condition of Christ, and consequently the vocation of humanity. 
It is already realized in the “dense” physical condition of Christ, 
through his passion, death and resurrection. It really began the 
moment when the flesh and the spirit were joined in Christ in an 
extraordinary way, in which the Spirit began to deify the flesh.38 
This was a redeeming repetition of the soul-body union in man in 
the original creation. 


From Theology to Theosis 


We have already seen that Gregory’s notion of theosis is 
deeply rooted in his understanding of the creation of man and 
the new creation in Christ. With respect to the fact of human 
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sin which comes between the creation and the new creation, 
Gregory has a clear position. He makes a basic distinction 
between the fall of angels and that of man. While the angel, 
fell from well-being to non-beingel the fall of man was only from 
well being (eu einai) to being (to einai).89 While the fallen angel 
is ‘thrown away from the glory above’, and became darkness, 
man still retains the image of God and the glory from above. 
Gregory advises his people how to answer the Tempter : 


‘Tam myself the image of God. I have not been cast down 
from the heavently glory (ano doxes) as you were through 
your pride; | have put on Christ; I have been transformed 
into Christ (christon metapepoiemai) by baptism; you worship 
me’’,40 


This is why the work of restoration or divinization is possible. 
The sacrificial lamb, which is Christ, is chosen for its clothing of 
nakedness (enduma gymnoseos).4! This is the original simplicity 
or nakedness of man which he possessed in his well-being.42 By 
putting on this original nakedness of Christ the authentic man, 
one is wearing the garment of incorruption (enduma aphtharsias). 
This ‘becoming Christ’, or Christic experience is the core of 
Gregory’s understanding of divinization.4 


Interestingly enough Gregory considers the kenotic condition 
of Christ and the ‘‘matter-bound” condition of all human beings 
as the proper context of divinization. This saves his notion from 
a shallow optimism. 


“For in truth he (Christ) was in servitude to flesh and to birth 
and to the conditions of our life with a view to our liberation, 
and to that of all those whom he has saved, who were in 
bondage under sin. What greater destiny can befall man’s 
humility than that he should be intermingled with God, and 
by this intermingling be deified (genesthai theon)...’°44 


This is spoken in an anti-Arian context. The theological 
deadlocks created by the heresy are resolved only by this power- 
ful soteriological orientation,45 jn which kenosis and_ theosis 
together form a creative dialectic. Christ ‘“‘partakes of my flesh 
that he may both save the image and make the flesh immortal.’’46 
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Gregory’s life-long struggle with the question of the body is 
‘ntensified with his awareness of the incarnation and the possi- 
bility of divinization. In the anti-Apollinarian context it becomes 
more pronounced and affirms that Christ still wears the body he 
had assumed though ina new way.4? This is a foretaste of the 
ultimate condition to which the whole created order shall rise.48 
In this process evil shall disappear since ‘it has no substance sox 
kingdom, either unoriginate or self-existent or created by God. 49 
The pledge of the divinization of the total man is the destiny of 


the total Christ : 


‘For he still pleads even now as a human being for my salva- 
tion, for he continues to wear the body which he assumed, 
3 


until he makes me God...’’89 


Although occasionally Gregory himself would say that he is 
using bold language, he would affirm that man’s destiny is not 
simply to become the son of God, co-heir with Christ, but God 


himself (Theon auton)®). 


We have already pointed out that the idea of kenosis inherent 
in Gregory's notion of the economy of Incarnation is basic to his 
theological! approach or method. Thus the nature of human 
material existence signified by the terms such as katapetasma or 
problema carries, on the one hand a negative epistemological 
dimension with regard to the knowledge and speech of God, and, 
on the other hand, a supremely positive soteriological dimension 
as Christ fully shared that nature. The problems arising naturally 
out of the former dimension are resolved or transformed by the 
latter. Whenever there was a theological impasse created by the 
conjuction of a false idea of revelation | with a sort of dialectical 
reasoning, Gregory could | transcend it with his soteriological 
affirmation. Properly speaking, this act of transcending, or rather 
transforming, involves a denial of theology. But the immediate 
movement from hiding to saving and from kenosis to plerosis 
makes the denial a positive act. 


A kenotic speech on God, which Gregory would consider as 
an authentic theological speech, is an ‘incarnate speech’, though 
an unpretentious speech. It does signify, but it signifies the salva- 
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tion of the speakér and the hearer. Gre ' 
or . gory speak 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity, tells his audience : peaking on the 


““When I speak of God you must be illumi 
i 
flash of light and by three”51 ned at once by one 


Human speech in theology is performing an action. Theol 
as some kind of a speech-act, is invested with a eye OBY: 
presence. Gregory would hold that the true possibilit aaa 
logy is not in its capacity to open a new dimension of : eo- 
with regard to the transcendent reality but in its inne nowledge 
obliterate the frontier between speech and experience —— to 
of theological speech are never closed but dissolve i t seine 
phatic experience of God. It is precisely here that eG the apo- 
to be an absurd and moribund discourse but becomes ain 


| possibility open to an infinite and inexhaustible reality 


A theological discourse does n ; Bec. at 

je of Pe Gece) wane a ae . at the elucida- 
kenotic speech and negates itself in view of o aie a 
significance. Since this kenotic speech integrates c eriological 
dialectic between theological speech and apophati in itself the 
presupposes highly qualified notions of knowled es silence, and 
of God, a Christological question such as “‘if a d es revelation 
to _the revelation in Jesus Christ, what is the Is Known prior 
unique) revelation in Jesus’’52 does not seem to sea mas seta 
se might create sterile theological a i es : een 
ee The hiding and saving, the kenotic aa. aa 
G roe poernenen Carry a constitutive signifi 

regory Nazianzen’s theological method and arg — 
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de yr ae i oe 7 fe tradition than in that of Platonism. Se ee eee 
de theologie de | homme selon Gregoire de Nazianze aa es ere 
8 a, I, Pp. 1. 


r and Philosopher, Oxford, 





(6) 
(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 
(12) 


(13) 


(14) 
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The traditional theme of body as tomb fsoma-sema) or chain (desmos) 
also appears in Gregory. Cf. Plato, Phed 67 d. 

Orat . XXVIII. 12, P.G. 36.40D—41A 

Ibid ., 41A, Cf. Exod 14.20. It must be noted that as a result of the fall, 
the already dense matter (as created) became only denser (pachuteran 
sarka) which shows that denseness is thecreated nature and no moral 
defect. See Orat. XXXVIII.12, Loc. cit. 

Ibid., 41B. The term sarkion isa diminutive of depreciation. It is to 
be observed that these and the following references tothe denseness and 
darkness of matter are drawn from biblical sources, and not from pagan 
philosophical sources. Cf. Lam. 3.34. . 

Orat. VI. 22, P.G. 35.749C —752A. Cf. also “the Tabernacle of Moses to be 
a figure of the whole creation. I mean the entire system of things visible 
and invisible. . .” Orat. XXVIII :31. | 

Cf. for the similar positions of both the material and the immaterial 
creation with regard to the purity and brilliance of God’s nature, Orat. 
IL.5., P.G. 35.413A. Also for the densencess of the body, see Ibid., 
714-76, P.G. 35.481B—484B, Darkness and denseness of the body are 
listed against the brilliance, depth and purity of God. The underlying 
motif is not exactly gnosiological, but the experience and appropriation 
of divine light. For the thickness of body and its ‘clouding’ nature, see. 


Carm . LIL. 14.21., P.G. 37.7574; 
[bid,, VI. 10.971., Ibid., 750A; 
Ibid, UL.1. 45.37, bid., 13564 
Ibid., IL.1. 45.20, Ibid., 13554. 


Orat. XXVIIU. 31, P.G.°36.72A . 
Cf. Gregory’s - pathetic cry “oO deliver me, O my King, deliver me from 


the bonds of this earth, and join me to the heavenly choir’. Carm. 11.1. 
1.2229 ff 
We have already pointed out the cleavage between Gregory's poetic 
expression and his theological opinion. In the former, Gregory becomes 
very subjective and goes to ascetic extremes. 

See B. Otis, “Nicene Orthodoxy and Fourth Century Mysticism” in 
Actes du XXe congres international d’études byzantines , tome II, Beograd 
1964, pp. 475-489. Otis traces Nazianzen’s idea to Philonic and Clementine 
theme of Moses and the cloud. Although this is one of the principal 
themes of Nyssa, he takes itup relatively late (ca. 390). Otis thinks that 
there is, nonetheless, @ certain ambiguity in Nazianzen’s conceptton of 
theosis, in which the full role of God’s infinity and incomprehensibility in 
the beatific life is not spelled out as in Nyssa. 

“But it is quite plain that Nazianzen had sketched or adumbrated the 
mysticism of Nyssa and had made the crucial point that the incomprehen- 
sibility is not a barrier so much as an enticement, as_ part of the strategy 
of grace.” 7 

Exod. 20.21, cf. Philo’s exegesis in De post. Caini, 14. V. and De mut. 
Nom. 7.11 where Philo speaks of the quest of the God-loving soul into the 
essential nature of existence as “formless and invisible”, which pro- 
duces the greatest blessing that the real God is altogether inapprehen- 
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(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


sible. See also De post. Caini 15. The first Christian father to make use 
of the Philonic exegesis was Clement. See Strom II. 6.1; V. 71.78. The 
gnophos or darkness experienced by Moses is the fundamental mystery of 
God for both Philo and Clement. While for the former this unknowable 
God reached us by his powers (dunameis), for the latter these powers were 
substituted by the Son himself. Since Clement quotes the words of Philo 
that the quest is “formless and invisible’? (Strom. V.71), Otis thinks that 
there is really a contradication between Clement’s ultimate mysticism and 
his Christology as Clement affirms also the definite and concrete medi- 
ation in Christ. See arf. cit., p. 476. 

See supra, note 7. 

Orat, XXVIII. 3, loc. cit. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 1.5.23.1.; 

Strom. V. 3.16.5 

Orat. XXX. 6, P.G. 36.112A. Although Gregory used the word skotia 
for both Satan and the human life, it is obvious that the darkness of the 
latter is because of the denseness of the flesh just as the problema of 
{ncarntioan creates some sort of a darkness by hiding light. See also 

Orat. XXXIX. 13, P.G. 325B. 

Orat. XL. 10, P.G. 369B 


Cf. Orat. If. 92. ‘‘For it is not everyone who may draw near to God, but 
only one who, Like Moses, can bear the glory of God’. However, this 
is Only a relative ability, and not absolute in any way, as it has been made 
clear several times. Cf. also Orat. XXVIII. 3; Orat. XXXIX. 13. 

Referring to the ‘proofs of the existence of God”’ in Philo’s writings, H.A. 
Wolfson points out that the new element in Philo is his substitution of 
“revelation”? as a means of the direct knowledge of God for Plato’s 
“‘recollection of ideas’? and the stoic ‘‘innateness’’ of the idea of God. 
(Philo: Foundations of Religious Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam, Vol. II, Cambridge Mass., 1947. pp. 73-93). He remarks that 
from now on revelation as a proof of the existence of God is being used 
by all religious philosophers, including the Greek Fathers, as far as 
Gregory Nazianzen is concerned, this generalization will have to be quali- 
fied inthe light of his understanding of Oikonomia. Between Philo’s 
understanding of revelation and the Christian notion of revelation, there 
is the new fact of the economy of Incarnation. It changes radically the 
nature of revelation and its significance as we are observing in the thought 
of Nazianzen. Here revelation is not associated with direct knowledge. 
M. Harl has rightly pointed out the change from the early Christian pre- 
occupation with the function of Christ to his personality in the fourth 
century. Origéne et !a ‘fonction révélatrice du Verbe Incarné, Paris, 1958 
p. 73 fl. Already in Origen we see the transition. Since the early Chris- 
tians considered their pre-Christian life as a state of ignorance and death, 
Christ became pre-eminently the giver of knowledge and life. Giving the 
knowledge of the true God, he assumed the function of revealing this 
God, It has been pointed out that for Origen the primary title of Christ 


(23) 
(24) 
(25) 


(26) 
(27) 
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was not revealer but saviour. (See Ibid. p. 111). . For him also the ee 
of Christ operated as a veil. The word realizes hts economy among er 
‘1 his naked divinity, but in the form of a slave. Frag. in Jo. 18. 
ee ] 201 ff. However, Origen would consider also the body of 
Sete io gnenite of the rock through which Moses saw me he 
parts of God Comment. in Cant. IIT. There is an ot ae a iF 
balance between hiding and revealing. Hari remarks : ependant, I 
i _meme n’est pas pour Origene, une manifestation de Dieu, 
“ee ie RANE Elle est seulement l’instrument de cette manifesta- 
ao lee 2 qu’aidante, peut-etre.” pp. 202-203. It is interesting 
ee ncan Ih r arrives at a negative conclusion with regard to the Teveal- 
et a a of the Word in Origen. See p. 336. In Gregory the idea of 
a co mpensates the negation of the “apokalyptic’? aspect. If in 
Es is ae tends toa subordinationist Christology, as has been 
tts ek oy Hid in Gregory ‘ the fullness of theologia”’ or the authen- 
pointed ae eorrinity turns away from all subordinationism. By affirming 
i Cae e aay of the Son and the Spirit, the idea of divinization receives 
the 


its theological foundation. 


; relation as theophany in Gregory of 
a ae ae oa A économie du salut selon Saint 
pref eS: se”’, in Revue des Sciences philosophiques LI (1968), PE 
Soe oi Ta ‘Iso theophany is conceived in terms of illumination 
613-644. a Tiere is a difference between the personal theophanies, 
and salvation. d Paul, for instance, and the “economic epiphany” of 
a8 My ore ae While the former is received by those who have 
oy ei res eeniate of contemplation, the latter is for all men, all men 
attained the ie ‘ded by sints It isa therapeutic theophany to the sick. 
who are iat Auge du mystére a quelqu’un qui s’en est montre digne; 
ee : eutique, elle est l’oeuvre du salut”. art. cit., p. 620. For 
qe Nest cote for Nazianzen, the Incarnation is perfect theophany 
NE a ako the condescension and philanthropy of God, and is 
oe 


supremely salvific. 


XXXIX. 13, loc. cit. 
Bei CII. 12, ed. Gallay, P. 76; Cf. Baruch 3.38. 


1 1 i 382 while the 
Epi G of. Gallay, P- 58. This letter was written in 
a Sees cited above was preached in 381; ‘Ch Bxod. 3.23; Gen. 
or 


in Bouchet, art. cit a 
H A. Wolfson has tried to point out that it was basically the soteriologica 
principle, that only a God could be a saviour, which led Apollinaris to the 
denial of the human nature of Christ. (‘‘Philosophical Implications of 
Arianism and Apollinarianism”, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers 12 (1958). 
pp. 3-28). Holding the same soteriological principle Gregory $s idea of 
salvation is firmly rooted in God’s creation of human nature and its 
assumption with a view to divinization. For the Apollinarian understand- 
ing of the body of Christ, see also G. Voisin /’Apollinarisme, Louvain, 
1901, pp. 281 ff. 
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(50) Orat. XIV 23, PG. 35. 888A. See also Orat. IV. 124, P.G. 35. 664C; Orat. 
(28) Orat. XLV. 23, P.G. 36. 656B vv VII. 23; Orat. XVII. 9, P.G. 35. 976D; Orat. I. 5, P.G. 35. 397C 
iy ei | . XXXIX; 11 
Oh ee a a Oe gee art. cit. pp. 85 ff, See also-his Esquissee...op cit. 
Pe <n delenit ela aa re a Rd p. 151 Pannenberg considers that the idea that Jesus hides and not reveals 
ceive the work of Christ as a sacrifice offered to God. (Initiation ala a 


i ellian conclusion. 

doctrine des Pires de l’Eglise, Paris, 1968, p. 396). But it can be said the nature of God is a Sab 
that though the sacrificial aspect is fundamental in Gregory, his soterio- | 
logy has a wider framework of creation, incarnation and divinization. 
Gregory attaches no exclusive significance to the sacrificial] aspect. J.P. 
Jossua points out the importance of Gregory’s insistence on the decisive 4 
relationhip between sarkosis and theosis. See his Le Salut: Incarnation 
ou mystére pascal chez les péres de l’Eglise,de Saint Irénée a Saint Léon 
le Grand, Paris, 1968, pp. 13-44. 

(30) Orat. XXXVITI. 13, P.G. 36. 325C. 

(31) Phil. 2.7-8. 

(32) Orat. XXXVI. 1, P.G. 36.281A. 

(33) Ibid., 2, Ibid., 284C 

(34) Orat. XXXVIITI. 14, P.G. 36. 328B 

(35) Orat. XLV. 3, P.G. 640C 

(36) Orat. XLV. 16, 23, P.G. 36. 644C, 653C—656A. 

(37) Orat. XLV. 21, P.G. 36. 652D 

(38) Ibid., 9, Ibid., 633D. 

(39) Orat. XXXVIII. 3, loc. cit. 
Ibid., 9, P.G. 36. 321A; Orat. XL. 10, P.G. 36. 372A. 

(40) Orat. XL. 10. loc. cit. 

(41) Orat. XLV. 13, P.G. 36. 640C. 

(42) Orat. XLV. 8, Ibid., 632C. 


For the implications in the Greek Fathers of Adam’s discovery of his own 
nakedness, see M. Harl, ‘‘La prise de conscience de la ‘‘nudité” d’Adam. 
Une interpretation de Genése 3.7 chez les Péres grecs’’, In F.L. Cross (ed), 
Studia Patristica vol. vii. (T.U. 92), Berlin, 1966, pp. 486-495. 


It is surprising that H.E.W. Turner in his study of the themes of redemp- 4 
tion and deification in the early Fathers pays practically no attention to i 
Gregory Nazianzen though the latter's works are teeming with the motifs 


related to deification. See The Patristic Doctrine of Redemption. A Study 


. — Development of Doctrine during the First Five Centuries, London, | 


(43) 





 @) 


\ a Orat. XXX. 3, P.G. 36, 105C; Also Orat. XXX. 6, 21 etc. 


Cf Athanasins of Alex., De Synod. 51, P.G. 26. 784B; Contra Arian. I. 70, 
P.G. 26. 295-6. B. Otis remarks that the Cappadocians have ‘‘converted 


the new Athanasian orthodoxy—the essential notion that Christ could 
not save if he were not also full God—into the very basis of Christian SL 
gnosis”. (art. cit., p. 482). See also J. Gross, La divinisation du chrétien rd 


Bb d’ap res les Peres &recs, Paris, 193 8, p. 201 f. ! 
(46) Orat. XXXVIII. 13, Loe. cit, 7 | 
(47) Epist 101, loc. cit., Cf. Orat. XL. 45. 
(48). Orat. XL. 45 P.G. 36. 121A. . 
(49) Orat, XXX. 14, loc. cit. Cf. Orat. VII. 21, P.G. 35. 781C. 





ORTHODOX PERSPECTIVES ON CREATION 


(A report on Inter-Orthodox Consultation held in 
Sofia, Bulgaria, 24 October—2 November, 1987) 


Introduction 


A group of Orthodox theologians representing twelve Ortho- 
dox and Oriental Orthodox member churches of the World 
Council of Churches throughout the world met in Sofia, 
Bulgaria, from 24 October to 2 November 1987. The consulta- 
tion was sponsored by the Programme on Justice, Peace and the 
Integrity of Creation of the World Council of Churches and 
under the gracious hospitality of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church. 
At the end of the consultation a report on ‘‘Orthodox Perspec- 
tives on Creation” was made available with a special request that 
it be taken into consideration for the preparation of the WCC 
Conference on the Integrity of Creation to be held in Oslo 
(Norway), 24 February—4 March 1988. The report is also 
commended to the Orthodox member churches of the WCC for 
study, prayer and action. 


| CREATION 


Creation and Holy Trinity 


1. We believe that the created world itself is a “mystery” 
originating in the sovereign will of God accomplished by 
the action (energeia) of the Holy Trinity. We confess in the 
Nicene-ConStantinopolitan creed (325/381) that the Father is the 
“Creator of heaven and earth and of al] things visible and invisi- 
ble’, the Son “He through whom al| things were made’, and the 
Holy Spirit, the “Creator of life’ (zoopoion). Thus the three 
persons created together the world, which is the fruit of the 
common action of the Holy Trinity issuing out of the essence. 


2. As St. Basil the Great said, ‘“‘We should understand in 


ar. 


— 


2! 
the creation the original cause of the Father as a founding cause, 
the cause of the Son as a creative one, ana the cause of the Spirit 
as an implementing one” (St Basil, De Spiritu Sancto, P.G. 32, 
136 B). Thus, the Father is the ‘“‘Creator of all things” (Ta 
panta : I Cor. 8: 6; Rom. II: 76), the Son is the one ‘‘through 
whom all things were made” (John 1 : 3; 1 Cor. 8: 6; Col. 1 : 16; 
Heb. | : 2), and the Holy Spirit is the one “in whom all things” 
(en o ta panta Gen. | : 2). Everything that he (God the Creator) 
had made was very good” (Gen. | : 31), because “‘first He con- 
ceived, and His conception was a work carried out by His Word, 
and perfected by His Spirit” (St. Gregory the Theologian, 
Homily 3 , 9, P.G. 36,320; cf also St John of Damascus, De 


Fide Orth. 11, 2 P.G. 94,865). 


3. Thus, the action of the Holy Trinity, rooted in the 
Father, is presented as the ‘economy’ of the Son and the Spirit: 
the former bringing God's desire into existence and the latter 
perfecting it in goodness and beauty; the one calling the creation 
and leading it to the Father, and the other helping the creation 
to respond to His call and communicating perfection to it. Thus, 
the creation is the result of of the communion (koinonia), close 
relationship and cooperation of the Holy Trinity. The commu- 
nity of three Persons participates actively in execution of the 


whole of God’s plan. 


Creation “‘out of nothing” 


4. ‘In the beginning” the Holy Trinity created the world 
(heaven and earth) “out of nothing” (ex nihilo) and not out of 
pre-existent matter. The world is a production of God’s free 
wtll, goodness, wisdom, love and omnipotence. God did not 
create the world in order to satisfy some need of His. Rather 
he created it without compulsion and without force in order that 
it might enjoy His blessings and share in His goodness. God 
then brought all things into being out of nothing, creating both 
the visible (oratés) and the invisible (aératos). 


5. ‘Out of nothing” (ex nihilo) finds it first expression in the 
Bible (cf. Gen. 1; John 1: 3; Is. 42:5, Ps, 33:6). ‘‘Beholding 
the heavens and the earth, and seeing all that is there, you will 
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understand that God has created it all from nothing’ (2 Macc. 
7:28). Thus, the creation springs into being or passes into 
being out of non-being. As St Gregory of Nyssa affirms, “‘It 
begins to be, and the very substance of the creation owes its 
beginning to change” (St Gregory of Nyssa, Homily 29, P.G. 31 
89-91). This transition from non-existence to existence is : 
change brought about by God’s creative Word ‘‘Who has esta- 
blished the world so that it shall not be moved” (Ps. 93 : 1). 


Creation of the Cosmos— Integrity of the World 


6. God is the Creator of the world. The world as cosmos 
i.e. a created order with its own integrity, is a positive reality It 
is the good work of the good God (Gen. 1), made by God Poe the 
blessed existence of huminity. The Cappadocian Fathers teach 
that God first creates the world and beautifies it like a palace 
and then leads humanity into it. The genesis of the commen 
being in becoming, is a mystery (mysterion) for the human rae 
a genesis produced by the Word of God. As such the world : 
a revelation of God (Rom. 1: 19-20). Thus, when its intelligent 
inhabitants see it as cosmos, they come to learn about the divine 
wisdom and the divine energies. The cosmos is a coherent 
whole, a created synthesis, because all its elements are united and 
interrelated in time and space. A serious study of the mystery 
of creation, through faith, prayer, meditation and science, will 
make a positive contribution to the recognition of the integrity 
of the creation. The daily office of the Church (vespers) begins 
with a psalm which exalts the beauty of this mystery (Ps. 104 
LXX 103), while the Fathers of the Church often cornenend an 


the various biblical passages which describe the integrity of the 
creation. 


Value of the Creation 


| ile The value of the creation is seen not only in the fact that 
it is intrinsically good, but also in the fact that it is appointed by 
God to be the home for living beings The value of the natural 
creation is revealed in the fact that it was made for God (some- 
ehing which is beautifully expressed in Orthodox iconography) 
1.c. to be the context for God’s Incarnation and mankind’s Hei: 
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cation, and as such, the beginning of the actualization of the 
Kingdom of God. We may say that the cosmos provides the stage 
upon which mankind moves from creation to deification. Ulti- 
mately, however, the whole of the creation is destined to become 
a transfigured world, since the salvation of humankind necessarily 
involves the salvation of its natural home, the cosmos. 


Human Being as a Microcosm 

8 The fact that Adam and Eve were created by God last of 
all the other created beings and ina different way—not just by 
the utterance of a Divine Word but by the direct involvement 
d—indicates not only humankind’s excellence 
and special position ‘n the whole of the creation, but also its 
special relation to God. According to the Church Fathers 
Genesis | : 26 ff ‘‘...Let us make man.” (poiesomen anthropon) 
shows that the creation of the human being was the result of a 
Trinitarian act. Particularly significant in this connection is the 
statement that ‘““man was made according to the image and the 
likeness of God”. The reference to “the image of God” is to 
be understood in terms of Jesus Christ, since he is explicitly 
‘dentified with it (2 Cor 4:4; Col 1: 15; Heb. 1 : 3 ff). Thus for 
mankind to be in the image of God means to be in, or assimilat- 
ed to, Christ. This is a matter of grace and act and not a matter 
of nature, because only Christ 1s by nature God’s image as God’s 
eternal and natural offspring, his only begotten Son. The “‘like- 
ess of God” is often connected with the grace of the Spirit who 


and action of Go 


n 
assimilates us to Christ. 


9, In the created world only the human being combines 
material and spiritual elements. Human existence is thus diffe- 
rentiated from non-human creation in a qualitative way. In 
light of this fact, the Church Fathers often speak of the human 
being as a ‘little world’, a “‘microcosm” of the whole of the 
creation. Using this notion, the Church Fathers teach that the 
human body contains it at all levels of existence of the natural 
world which preceded it in the order of the creation, and consi- 
dered the physical elements which make up the human body as 
inno way different from those which constitute the physical 
world. This means that the natural world is fully integrated 
with the human being and the whole of the creation. 
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10. At the same time, the Fathers’ use of the notion of 


microcosm means that humanity, created in God’s image and 
likeness, transcends the material world because it participates in 
God spiritually and consciously, unlike the rest of the creation 
Humankind then stands on the boundaries between the pantera 
and the spiritual worlds (methorion) as a connecting link. It ig 
directly related to the earthly aspect of created existence as Ww f 
as to the uncreated existence of the Creator. As such, on the ait 


hand, it directly influences our thinking about the integrity of 


creation, and on the other hand it gives to human nature: 
dynamic spiritual dimension. ail 


Ll. St Gregory the Theologian (Homily 45,8) says thé 
are fully involved with the material creation b Vi : e ny 
physical existence, and that the material created ti is i ai 
involved with us. If we move to the direction of deificat a : 
human nature, progressing towards God, will someho Hatha ne 
created material world with it. If, however, we A 
opposite direction, the created material world will S ee i He 
as well (cf. Rom. 8: 19-22). This means that we oe ma - 
exercize dominion over all creatures on earth (cf. ce a . 
i.€, to be stewards (oikonomoi) of God’s material , ve * a 
for it, maintaining it in its integrity and perfectin ne vias 
it up to God through our own deification. oI PEAS 


The Incarnation as the Renewal of the Creation 


12. God’s will, wisdom an ea 

and for humankind in eit eet at sen 
in an inexpressible way. The Son of God. as i A ee 
whom the process of creation. was at ct 4! 1e one through 
heaven into the world and became fully We down tom 
human nature jn its integrity and led it to the fulfil is he 
God given destiny, deification. The Orthodox Ch Ma, ie 
that the Virgin Mother of God, the Theotokos. is aa teaches 
the renewal of humankind and the ensatieen i e mS ai 
receiving of the Son of God, the whole humankind he In ner 
sf ee ee pancrpe tes, In the Incarnate ana GORE 
Wea aN ae 5 plan for the fulness of time, to 

all things in him (Christ), things in heaven and thinasion 
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In other words, Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God became man, restored and renewed humanity and the whole 
of the creation, uniting both of them with the Creator in and 
through Himself. One of the Trinity, then, became Incarnate, 
became man, revealing his Lordship over the whole of the crea- 
tion, and showing humanity a Lordship in stewardship and 


service. 


earth” (Eph. | : 10). 


11 DISINTEGRATED CREATION 


isintegration of the Creation 


13. Before their fall the first human beings experienced the 
rmonious whole. It was like a beautiful garden 
hich they tended with care and love. 
which was essentially a sinful exercis- 
troduced forces of disintegration into 
the body of creation. Humanity experienced a two-fold aliena- 
tion. On the one hand, it was estranged from the Creator, since 
Adam and Eve tended to hide themselves away from the sight of 
God (cf. Gen 3 : 8) as their communion with the source of life 

i f as broken. On the other hand, humanity lost its 
Tat on with nature and with the 


. ¢ tf Fi lati 
ter into a proper re 
capacity to en the natural world and 


; ity between 
, creation. Enmity 9% 
BO ae minced the relationship of harmony and care. 


Domination and exploitation of the creation for selfish ends by 

dv human beings became the order of history. Thus, mani- 
greedy hui disintegration set 1 which converged in the fact of 
fold forms of Strat | ear of death instilled anxiety, acquisi- 
dean ang eae Rated and despair in human beings. Modern 
tiveness, 8! Rete exploitation, racial oppression, social in- 
aes E eat ep cide etc. are all consequences of the fear of 


death and collective signs of death. 


The Human Fall and the D 


creation as one ha 
(paradeisos, Gen 2: 8) W 
The human fall, howeve!; 
ing of human freedom, in 


14. Creation was given to humanity as a gift that they 
eclg arent pinta eucharistic sense, so that sustenance and 
Palfl aa of life might be achieved. The divine plan assumes 
ell sites is a material give-and-take relationship between human 
beings and the natural world. 
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15. Sin obscured the glorious image of God in the human 
person, but it did not efface it completely, as St Athanasius and 
the whole of the patristic tradition affirmed. St Gregory the 
Theologian teaches that through the fall humanity lost only its 
condition of wellbeing, but not its possibility of being. Through 
the Incarnation of the Word of God the door of salvation was 
opened to humanity, through which human beings, can enter 
again into a relation with their Creator which restores them in 
the divine image and enables them both to secure the being and 
to regain the lost condition of their well being. It is in this con- 
text of the salvation which is offered by God in Christ not only 
for human beings but also for the whole of the creation that 
human beings have a special responsibility to exercize their 
freedom in a way which serves God’s gracious activity for the 
reintegration and transfiguration of all reality. F 


Human Sin and Forms of Injustice 


16. Several issues, which bear the stamp of human sin 
should be identified and underlined because they exemplify some 
of the glaring forms of injustice and disintegration which we 
experience tody (cf. Habakkuk 1:3; James 5:4), They should be 
given serious and immediate attention by the Church and all 
people of goodwill. They call for the urgent exercise of Christian 
responsibility towards the creation and for the practical mani- 
festation of the Christian concern for the human person and the 
human community; recognizing their shortcomings in the past in 
this respect, Christians have now also to show their solidarity 
with all people of goodwill in fostering the forces of justice for 
manifestation of the kingdom of God in humankind and in the 
whole creation. 


Poverty and Economic Injustice 


17. The poverty of millions of people in some parts of the 
world and the accumulation of unmerited wealth in some other 
parts reveal to us the demonic face of injustice created by human 
beings in God’s creation. It has become clear today that 
political, economic and technological forces, operating at tran- 
Snational levels, can arbitrarily inflict poverty and socio-econo- 
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mic crises wherver they want, as well as inordinate and unjust 
Two thirds of humanity suffer from the loss of the 
hich is one the chief marks of the divine image in the 
human person. Consumerism, profligate styles of life, exalta- 
tions of money and material values, catering to illegitimate 
pleasures of the senses, greedy competition for material success, 
etc. are other prominent elements of the syndrome of injustice 
which results in the increasing impoverishment of our world. 


affluence. 
dignity, w 


The Environmental Crisis 


18. Environmental issues like air and water pollution, deple- 
tion of non-renewable resources, destruction of the ozone layer, 
increasing nuclear radiation, deforestation and desertification of 
vast areas, etc. threaten the life itself on this planet. The gifts of 
science and technology are being misused by human beings to 
the extent of abusing nature and turning today’s life on earth 
into a hell, not only for the many millions of existing people but 
also for the generations to come. The voice of those who call 
for a just development, equal distribution of resources and 
ecological life-styles is being systematically suppressed. Advances 
in bio-technology and genetic engineering need to be seen in the 
light of the Holy Spirit because without adequate knowledge of 
the transcendent (divine) vocation and spiritual nature | of 
humanity, these new techniques run the risk of initiating biological 
turmoil which incurs disastrous mutations and is extremely 
dangerous for the true life on earth. While human creativity and 
freedom can be affirmed as supreme gifts of God, it should also 
be emphasized that they should be rooted in divine wisdom and 


in human spiritual maturity. 


Racism and Discrimination 


19. Itisagreat insult to the God-given dignity of human 
beings that various forms of discrimination on the basis of race, 
colour, creed and culture are practised in our world today. 
Very often an alliance between dominant economic forces and 
powerful political forces supports and helps to maintain racial, 
political, cultural and religious discrimination. The cry of 
millions of people who are oppressed because of their race or 
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their cultural identity is a serious concern of all Christians and 
of all other people of goodwill. Racial discrimination with all 
its violent and inhuman manifestations is one of the tragic 
consequences of colonial and imperialist domination. Christian 
faith affirms that diversity of race and culture reflects the beauty 
of God’s creation. To deny the inherent right of people to affirm 
their identity with self-respect, dignity and openness to others js 
a sin against God’s creation. 


Injustice to Women 


20. Injustice to women all over the world is another sign of 
the human fall and the disintegration of the creation. In many 
parts of the world, women’s dignity as human beings is trampled 
upon through sexism, inequality in wages and discrimination. 
The conditions of life in many parts of the world are such that 


women are subject to physical and mental harassment, insults 


and insecurity. There is a genuine issue of injustice towards 
women and the churches need to be seriously concerned with 
this. 


21. Orthodox Church calendars have a long list of women 
martyrs and saints. Orthodox women participate responsibly in 
the teaching of the Christian faith, diakonia, church choirs and 
other vital activities in the life of the Church. 


22. But one has to admit that, due to certain socio-historical 
factors, the women have not been always provided Oportunities 
for active participation in the Church’s life at parish and diocesan 
levels. 


The Arms Race 


23. Production and sale of arms and the accumulation of 
nuclear weapons by nations constitute a grave affront to human 
dignity and to the cause of justice in the creation (cf. Is! 2:4; 
Ezek. 39:10). Much of the misery and suffering of many human 
beings today can be traced to the demonic world of arms race 
and arms production. Nations plunder the bread-bowls of 
humanity to create weapons of death in the name of national 
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‘security or defence against enemies. So many of the human 


resources are today dedicated to the arms race that all other 
efforts for the improvement and betterment of the human condi- 
tion suffer from lack of adequate resources. Not only is butter 
traded away for guns, but also much needed social reforms, or 
constructive economic development programmes, OF the commit- 
ment of funds for medical research, for the healing of all kinds 
of illnesses, for increased educational opportunities. and fora 
host of humanity-benefiting projects are set aside. The arms 
race forces humanity to trade away its birthright fora full and 
god-like existence in exchange for a militaristic bowl of pottage 
(Gen, 25:27-34). This is the distinctive sin of the 20th century, 
for not only does this attitude and pursuit destroy many potentia- 
lities and opportunities for human growth and development, 
but threatens humanity itself with the ultimate sin of nuclear 


destruction. 


Ill THE TRANSFIGURED CREATION 


Jesus Christ Saviour and Redeemer 
24, The terrible consequences of sinin all of its manifesta- 


“1 humanity, in society and in the environment make it 
eeearae for all ‘human beings to search for ways and means to 
ane way with the evil which has accumulated in the world at the 
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present time. 


25. Christians confess that, “left to itsell™, humanity is 
unable to rid itself of the power of sin and its consequences of 
corruption and death. Humanity 1s incapable of saving itself 
(Rom. 3:10-20). Salvation can only come from Almighty God, 
the Holy Trinity. Sin was perpetrated by humanity through its 
exercising of free will. On the other hand, the redemption from 
sin is a perfect act of God’s will “‘who is love” (I John 4:8). Thus, 
salvation is a divine answer to the evil which ‘‘exists’ parasi- 
tically in the whole of the creation. The essence of salvation is 
expressed in the sacrifice of the God-Man, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
on the Corss and His victory over death, sin and evil, through 
His Resurrection:”’...so that as Christ was raised from the dead 
by the glory of the Father, we (human beings) too may walk in 
newness of life’ (Rom. 6:4). 
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26. Thanks to Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross, every human 
being and the whole of the creation receive the gift of victory 
over sin, evil and corruption (Col. 1:14-17). Death did not 
triumph on Calvary. Christ is risen. Christ’s resurrection is a 
solid and fundamental hope for every believing human being in 
the struggle against evil in all of its manifestations. It is already 
a guarantee of the ultimate triumph of life and therefore a hope 
for the salvation of every person and of the entire creation. 


27. The New Testament reveals the eschatological reality of 
the new, renewed and perfected world-the New Jerusalem (cf. 
Gal. 4:26; Rev. 21:10). In the Eucharist one is given to live. and 
experience the world which is in unity with God, and to enter 
into communion with the eschatological world (Jn. 6:26 ff). This 
new reality, granted by the Holy Spirit, is present in the Church, 
its sacraments, diakonia, witness and thought. Having thus 
received spiritual vigour and hope as with Christ through this 
vision, Christians see their responsibility to transfigure-always 
with God’s grace-creation in both a spiritual and a material way. 
The eschatological vision thus creates prerequisites for this effort 
on the part of Christians to work for justice and peace and the 
integrity of creation (cf. Rom. 8:18-24). 


28. Furthermore, the views about an inevitable and necessary 
nuclear destruction of God’s creation (the so-called ‘““Armagedon 
concept” found in sectarian fundamentalism) are, according to 
Orthodox teaching, completely unfounded and provoke new sins. 
According to Gods promise and testament, after the flood, such 
a destruction will never occur (cf. Gen. 8:21-22),. ; 


Human Freedom and Response 


29. Humanity receives everything from God as a gift (cf. 
Rom. 3:23-24; 1 Cor. 12:4-7), but it receives salvation with an 
active participation in it (cf. Thess. 5:23). The redemptive sacri- 
fice on the Cross and the Resurrection of Jesus Christ form a 
blessed and dynamic reality involving the free -response of 
humanity. Already, at its creation humanity was imbued with 
the dynamics of creative development through the grace of God’s 
image which was given to it. 
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30. Consequently, human beings have been able to become 
co-workers with God responding to his calling them to be crea- 
tively masters to tend and transform the world in harmony with 
the divine will and purposes. In as much as humanity was 
created in the likeness of God, it was entrusted with the task of 
perfecting not only human nature, but also the created nature 
which forms its natural habitat. Conversely, in perfecting the 
created world humanity contributes to its own perfection. Thus 
salvation goes beyond the framework of the individual human 
being and moves into the wider sphere of social diakonia in the 
Church, the society within the Church finds itself and the wider 


sphere of the entire created world. 


31. The understanding of salvation as a gift from God bears 
upon the free response of human beings both in the way they 
think and in the way they act. By participating in the divine 
grace humanity experiences both the good’ works and the 
good will of the Creator. Human beings became “partakers of 
the divine nature” (cf. 2 peter l:4) and for this reason they are ~ 
instructed to respond through a certain way of life (cf. 2 Peter 
1:2-11), which implies a sharing the image and likeness of God 
both on the personal and the social planes (cf. Rom. 12). The 
fact that God has endowed humanity with freedom (cf. Gal. 5:1) 
creates the opportunity for a positive or a negative involvement 
in the God-established order and harmony in the world (sedeq) 
and for the restoration of this order (sedeqa) (cf. Amos 5:21: 


Gen. 30:33). 


32. Hence, humanity has been given the responsibility to 
work together with the grace of God in the process of salvation 
for personal transformation of all humanity and for renewal of 
the earth which is our home. 


33. In the course of appropriating salvation to itself, huma- 
nity brings about the transfiguration of .the material world as 
well, which is also God’s creation, since both the Spiritual and 
the material. form are the one reality of God’s creation. Thus, 
transfiguration is granted to both, the human being .and the 
material .creation. The creation exists for humanity, while 
humanity exists as a microcosm which is designed to bring the 
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whole of the creation to sanctification and to fullness of life by, 
bringing it into communion with its Maker. 


How Shall Christians Respond ? 


34. It is by the grace of God, which comes from the Father 
through the Son in the Holy Spirit that human beings are given 
to follow their Lord Jesus Christ, by existing for each other in 
self-sacrificing love, in affirming peace and justice and in colla- 
borating for the restoration of the integrity of creation. 


35. There is always the need for the faithful to draw on the 
sacramental treasures of the Church in order to live a life of 
prayer and ascetic discipline for personal growth in God-likeness. 
so as to make themselves ready to follow their Lord in the service 
of their fellow human-beings. This includes taking care of social 
structures of their bodily and spiritual needs in Christian service 
(diakonia). This life of selfless dedication ministers to the needs 
of the integral human being (soul and body) as well as that 
being’s social milieu. It is the expression of true discipleship, ‘‘I 
was hungry and you gave me food. I was thirsty and you gave 
me drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me” (cf. Mt. 25:35 
—37). Christians are called to respond to the problems created 
by human sin against justice, peace, and the integrity of creation, 
by taking appropriate action. ‘‘For God is at work in (us), both 
to will and to work for his good pleasure” (Phil. 2:1'3'): Thus the 
churches need to be vigilant against evil forces that operate in 
subtle and in overt ways against the forces of life and truth in 
our world. 


Economic Injustice 


36. As churches of Jesus Christ we must challange the sins 
of imposed poverty and all forms of economic injustice. We 
have a special responsibility to struggle for an economic order 
which is based on genuinely spiritual and moral values. This 
means we must become knowledgeable regarding the powers and 
forces which perpetuate economic injustice. Our pulpits cannot 
ignore the just needs of the economically abused. Christians in 
places of power need to exercise it in the Spirit of Christ and 
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against those insituational structures which perpetuate the condi- 
tions which keep poor nations and peoples subservient to the eco- 
nomic super-powers (cf. Deut. 15:9). Positively we need to 
encourage efforts at international interdependence, co-operative 
economic enterprise and economic support of the developing 
peoples and nations, always with due respect for their human 


dignity and integrity. 


A Reintegrated Environment 


37. The environmental crisis is a sin and a judgment upon 
humanity. We need to find ways, as churches, to support sound 
programmes which seek to preserve from pollution of air, water 
and land. To speak of the reintegration of creation today is first 
to speak words of repentance and to make commitments toward 
the formation of a new way of living for the whole of humanity. 
The contemporary world must repent for the abuses which we 
have imposed upon the natural world, seeing it in the same kind 
of relationship to us as we see the unity of our human nature in 
both body and soul. We must begin to undo the pollution we 
have caused, which brings death and destruction to the mineral, 
and animal dimensions of the world environment. We 
by in every way possible to us in our different 
e the scientific community to dedicate the 
good potentials of science and technology to the restoration of 
the earth’s integrity For ourselves, this means a recommitment 
to the simple life which is content with necessities and—with the 
Church Fathers—sees unnecessary luxury as the deprivation of 
necessities owed to the poor. In all of its aspects, concern for the 
reintegration of the creation calls Christians to a new affirmation 
of self-discipline, a renewal of the spirit of asceticism appropriate 
to Christians, regardless of their status, position or condition. In 
short, we must see the created world as our Own home, and every 
person in it as our brother and sister whom Christ loves. 


vegetative 
must work and lob 
situations to encourag 


3g. Words, however—even changed attitudes—will no longer 
suffice. Wherever we find ourselves, as Christians we need to 
act in order to restore the integrity of creation. A creative, 
cooperative, active and determined plan of action is required for 


implementation. 
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Respect for Human Dignity 


39. We must deplore the sins which repeatedly tear apart the 
fabric of our common and shared humanity : racism, prejudice, 
discrimination. Our Lord’s deep and compassionate concern for 
‘the least of His brethren’? cannot but provoke every Christian 
who takes seriously the call of discipleship to repent our own 
abuses of justice and to raise our voices on behalf of the oppres- 
sed. One aspect of the Christian mission to the world today is 
to be truly apostolic in restoring fallen humanity to its divine- 
human dignity, as manifested in Christ. For this the Church has 
to express its deep-rooted commitment to justice in concrete and 
relevant ways in our time. We must affirm, loudly and clearly, 
the truth that God’s image is present in every human being. We 
need to seek out and actively cooperate with all forces of good 
working for the eradication from God’s creation of all forms of 
prejudice and discrimination. We ourselves must teach our people 
to respect the integrity and dignity of all peoples of every nation, 
economic condition, race, sex, political affiliation, so that recon- 
ciliation and tolerance may replace coercion and violence in our 
relationships. Our goal is nothing less than the region of God’s 
love among all peoples. 


Women in the World and the Church 


40. Both in personal attitudes and in institutional life the 
world has a long history during which women have been unjustly 
treated, and their essential humanity as God’s image and likeness 
has not been fully respected. Such sinful divisiveness is not accept- 
able from an Orthodox Christian perspective (cf. 1 Cor. 11:11). 
In the world recreated by Christ, both male and female dimen- 
sions are integrally related to each other (cf. Gal.3:28) The genuine 
harmony between these two dimensions is a symbol of the inte- 
grity of creation in its diversity. We Orthodox must recommit 
ourselves to the truth of our faith according to which women’s 
true dignity is as ‘‘Joint heirs to the grace of life” (cf. 1 Pet. 3:7) 
existing together with men. We must raise in our consciousness 
the important affirmation of our faith that, as members of the 
Body of Christ, women share in the ‘‘royal priesthood” (cf. 1 Pet. 
2:9) of all believers. It is of fundamental importance. in the 
Orthodox Church that a woman became the mother of our 
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Incarnate Saviour and that she remains the model par excellence 
of the integral humanity to which all Christians, men and women, 
aspire. Historically, we have always recognized in the Church 
the diaconal (cf. Rom. 16:1 5:9) witnessing (cf. Mt. 28:10) and 
nurturing roles of women (cf. 2 Tim. 5:9—10). In particular, 
Orthodox men must acknowledge that, as full members of the 
Church, women share in the intercessory vocation of the Church 
to stand in the presence of the Lord on behalf of all creation. In 
concrete terms we must find means to allow the considerable 
talents of women in the Church to be devoted as fully as possible 
in the Lord’s service for the building up of the Kingdom. This 
means more opportunities for theological education for women 
and the opening of career opportunities in the Church for women. 
Serious consideration must be given to the re-introduction of the 
ancient order of Deaconess by the hierarchies of the local 


churches. 


Towards a Peaceful World 


41. Inthe messianic prophecies one of the specific actions of 
men in building the new world is disarmament. The people of 
the messianic age are presented as hammering their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning hooks (cf.-Is. 2:4). The 
prophet Ezekiel speaks about making fires of the abandoned 
weapons. The people—says this prophet—‘“‘will not need to take 
wood out of the field or cut down any out of the forest, for they 
will make their fires of the weapons” (cf. Ez. 39:10). | 


Orthodoxy condemns war, which it considers to be the 
iland sin in the world. The arms race has reached 
such proportions that its consequences go far beyond legitimate 
needs for defence. As Orthodox we must continuously affirm the 
strong bias of our Church for peace so evident in our liturgical 
life and in the writings of the Church Fathers, St Nicholas Caba- 
gilas says that ‘che Christians, as disciples of Christ who made 
all things for peace, are to be ‘craftsmen of peace’ ‘‘—(technitais 
eirenes) Life in Christ, P.G. 150, 676). One of the foremost 
responsibilities which we have today 1s to engage in a concerted 
struggle against the arms race as an evil force in our day. We 
must clearly declare our position on behalf of a reduction of 


42. 
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armaments affecting all kinds of arms: both conventional and 
nuclear, on land, at sea, in the air and in outer space, especially 
in view of the fact that nuclear war can destroy all life on our 
planet. 


43. Because we live in a new age of potential total destruc- 
tion, our ongoing concern for peace takes on a greater intensify. 
We must join others of good will to work for peace in the world, 
and people must be pressured to give up the arms race and seck 
alternate ways of security and development for all peoples. Above 
all, Christians should continue to pray constantly for peace and 
to support all initiatives for peace based on justice. 


Other Concerns 


44, Many other tasks relating to the integrity of creation and 
the world in which we live face us. Among these we mention 
two without developing them. Orthodox Christians and churches 
need to enter more fully and more responsibily into intellectual 
discussion of the major problems related to the integrity of 
creation; the considerable resources of the Orthodox faith must 
be brought to bear on these problems together with the insights of 
other faiths. This makes it imperative for the churches to use all 
means at their disposal, including communications/mass media 
to witness to the faith, especially to youth. We need a deeper and 
more studied approach to the contemporary issues which face 
us. Among those are the problems of the modern family and 
the stress it faces, including powerful forces Seeking its dis- 
integration. 


Conclusion 


45. We confess that God is the creator of all that exists 
beautifully and wonderfully made, a fitting manifestation of his 
glory (cf. Ps. 103). But we stand today before a wounded creation 
which suffers under distorted conditions which are the result of 
the sin of humanity. In our selfishness and greed we have used 
our otherwise good technological abilities to exploit God’s crea- 
tion, to destroy the balance of nature and to deform what God 
originally made to be in wholesome communion with us and with 
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Him. Creation is no longer integrated with humanity nor is it in 
harmony with God. In fact, it stands in danger of conflagration, 
in the face of nuclear war. 


46. The creation needs to be reintegrated, but this can happen 
only as it is brought once again into communion with the Lord, 
so that it may find its fullness of purpose and its transfiguration. 
Humanity can no longer ignore its responsibility to protect it and 
preserve it. In order to do this, however, humanity must learn 
to treat the creation as a sacred offering to God, an oblation, a 
vehicle of grace, an incarnation of our most noble aspirations 


and prayers. 


47. Just as bread and wine are lifted up as an offering for 
the sanctification of the world and all people in the Eucharist, a 
sacramental approach to the creation is needed for its reintegra- 


tion. 


48. We specially recommend to all Orthodox churches and 
all Orthodox Christians that special support be given to the work 
of the WCC programme for “Justice, Peace and the Integrity of 
Creation” as it prepares for the forthcoming Assembly in 


February 1991 in Canberra, Australia. 


49. The Lord God created His universe and all that is in it 
as an integrated whole. Today, we have brought about disinte- 
gration in what God intended to be integrated. We call upon 
‘ndividuals, nations and churches to give effect to a vision of the 
rightful harmony between the human dimension and the mineral, 
plant and animal dimensions of the creation. In spirit and in 
body, we are called to offer the whole of God’s creation back to 
Him as a sacrament and as an offering cleansed, purified, restored 
for His sanctification of it. 


50. O God, “‘the things that are Yours, we offer them to You 
according to all things and for all things. Amen.” May this be 
our prayer for the “‘integrity of God’s creation.” 


News and Views 


PERESTROIKA AND THE RUSSIAN 
ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The General Secretary of the Soviet Com 
: munist Party, Mikhai 
Gorbachev, received on April 29, 1988 a delegation Strom ih artes 
Orthodox Church headed by Patriarch Pimen. Below we publish 
the full text of Mr. Gorbachev’s speech and Patriarch Pimen’s 


reply: 
Mr. M. S. Gorbachev 


I am glad to be able to have this discussion with vo 
I am ready to listen to what you have to say and to sa and 
questions. Our meeting is taking place on the sn esonee ae 
millennium cf the introduction of Christianity into R or the 
ven onnet only religious, but also socio-political si eer aS 
since it is an important milestone on the road to oe cance, 
ment of our rich national history and culture and e develop- 
tion of the Russian state. and of the forma- 


This road has been long and diffi 
and extremely drastic solitieal Pie Lee events 
would like to look at a section of seven decades ae i: eek 
Russian church turned out to be one of the most ‘i a a 
phases in its history. These are the seven ject nen 
power, during Which the church has been livin a pout 
under social conditions which have no parallel in iat o he 


The decree issued by the s 
separating church and state, Stn ee ee Republic 
education, signified an abrupt change in direction for i urch from 
relations in Russia. This decree of Lenin, whose Rte Caer 
sary we recently celebrated, opened up to the church a anniver- 
lity of carrying out its work without any external] ra Se 
Figuratively speaking, the spirit of freedom of the te 
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October revolution extended to all the religious organisations of 
the many nations which make up our society. 


Not everything that followed in the sphere of church-state was 
simple and straightforward. At first, not all members of the 
hierarchy were able to understand the essence of the decree. 


Time was needed to reflect upon the ideas expressed in it. 


The religious organisations, too, were affected by the tragic 
events of the period of the personal cult. This period must 
be appraised as a deviation from the principles 
Mistakes which were made against the church and 
erwards are now being corrected. 


unequivocally 


of socialism. 
believers in the 1930s and aft 


f the USSR guarantees the same rights to 


all citizens. In the name of true equality and freedom, believing 
and non-believing workers implemented the first socialist revolu- 
tion in history together, working side by side by side to build up 
During the years of the great war in defence of our 
it together at the front and performed heroic 
his unique fateful event, this most difficult of 
oviet people in the defence of socialism in the 


The constitution Oo 


socialism. 
country, they foug! 
deeds at home. T 
trials, united all S 


mortal struggle against fascism. 


The patriotic appeals by spiritual leaders during those harsh 
popular collections for contributions to the defence 


forgotten. From the funds contributed by 
squadron of aircraft, called “Alexander 
and also a tank regiment named after 


years, and the 
funds, have not been 
believers, 4 fighter 
Nevski’, was built, 
“Dimitri Donskoi’’. 


The church which has been called to have a purely religious 
function cannot stand aside from the difficult problems which 
exercise humanity today, nor from the processes which are taking 
place in society. The peace work of the religious organisations 
in our country, and their contribution to the struggle for nuclear 
disarmament, should be held in the highest regard. Equally 
worthy of esteem is the position taken by spiritual leaders for 
humanism and just relations between nations in support of the 
internal and foreign policy of the Soviet state. All this is 
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consistent with the hopes of believers, who understand the 
humanist ideals of socialism and have confidence in them. Such 
a position is sympathetically received throughout the whole of 
our society. 


The overwhelming majority of believers have accepted peres- 
troika and are making a not inconsiderable contribution to the 
realization of plans for accelerating socio-economic progress. 
and developing democracy and glasnost. It is precisely under 
these conditions that a broader social dialogue has become 
possible, and a more active participation by religious representa- 
tives in the work of such social bodies as the Cultura] Foundation, 
the V.I. Lenin Children’s Foundation, the ‘““Mother-Country’ 
Society, etc. At the request of believers, the Soviet state nae 
handed over the St. Danil monastery in Moscow, the historical 
monument of the Optina hermitage in the Kaluga district and 
the Tolga monastery in the Jaroslav district, to be administered 
by the church. The state has also ensured the necessary condi- 


tions for the millennium of the introducti sae 
. ction of Ch i 
Russia to be celebrated. ristianity into 


A new law concerning freedom of conscience is currently 
being drafted, in which the interests of the religious organisations 
will be reflected. These are all real fruits of the firs ean 
to re-shape state-church relations under the cond 
troika and the democratisation of Soviet society. 


t new attempts 
itions of peres- 


We are now completely re-establish; ies we 
our relationship to veligion, the ‘tae regen ie 
relationship to the church and to believers must r ee qT p 
by interests which serve to strengthen the yn; e determine 
people throughout our nation. nity of all working 

i a well aware of the enormous differe 
of life, but we want to consider the existins sityat: 

Believers are Soviet citizens, giheras patiatietee ent 
every right to give proper expression to their fee they have 
troika, democratisation, and glasnost affect beliey lons. Peres- 
and completetely and without any limitations ay too, fully 
the sphere of morality, where the norms and ats 1S applies to 
binding on all human beings can serve us jn nen Sty 


nces in philosophies 
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There are therefore many points of contact which will make 


for an interesting and, I hope, effective dialogue between us. We 


share a common history, a common homeland, and a common 


future. We will want to reflect on all this together. 


Not much more than a month remains until the beginning of 
the millennium celebrations. On the eve of this event, may | 
express the wish that it will proceed as a sign of the close unity 
between the believers of our land and all working people in the 
common task of perestroika, the renewal of socialism, and the 
full development of our humanist and moral potential. | In 
today’s world, this cannot be separated from an active participa- 
tion in the struggle against the nuclear threat, and for the survi- 


val of humanity. 


‘nvited to the celebration, and all believing 


ay the guests 
May the § ze the effort for peace made by the 


people on the planet, recogni 
Soviet people. 


The greatest good for humanity is a life lived in peace, with- 
out any fear of an imminent nuclear war, and serene in the con- 
templation of the future for one’s children. The efforts which 
are being made to try to achieve this greatest good will, we hope, 
receive the support of the church, from which we are expecting 
new and positive steps in the defence of peace, through her peace 


work. 


On the eve of this historic date for the Russian Orthodox 
Church, I wish you, members of the Holy Synod, good health, 
and further success in your wo1k towards the welfare of 
humanity and the maintenance of peace on earth. 


Pimen, Patriarch of Moscow and all Russia, replied as follows 


Please accept our warmest thanks, that in spite of the heavy 
burden of your work you have been able to receive us, and, in 
our person have- honoured the Russian Orthodox Church. This 
year sees the thousandth anniversary .of the Christianisation of 
Russia.. Throughout these thousand years our church has 
fostered the spiritual welfare of her children, strengthened them 
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in the principles of the gospel, and encouraged civic virtues in 
them. The church has constantly linked its service with a 
concern for the integrity of our native land, for defending it 
against foreign invasions, for the strengthening of justice in our 
society, and for development of spiritual culture. 


Most esteemed Michail Sergejevich, in the name of the 
bishops, the clergy, the monks, nuns, and lay members of our 
church, who are citizens of our socialist mother-country, | 
declare to you, the architect of perestroika and the herald of 
the new political thinking, our full support for this beneficial 
process. We members of the church pray earnestly for the 
success of this process and try to do all we can for its realiza- 
tion. The church bases its endeavours on the moral education 
of the faithful, on the reinforcement of the dignity of the human 
personage in them, on the strengthening of the sanctity of family 
life, and on a conscientious attitude towards work for the bene- 
fit of one’s neighbour and of the whole of our society. 


We can see the success of perestroika in that the ideal of a 
world free from nuclear weapons and from violence, which has 
been proclaimed in our land, is beginning to become a reality. 
We warmly welcome the Soviet-American agreement on the 
elimination of two classes of missiles. 


We are now praying earnestly for your 
the President of the United States in Moscow, and we hope that 
it will be blessed with success. For ouyr part we are ei all 
we can to create a favourable atmosphere for this eee oy 
religious and social circles of the world. Meee Hts 


coming meeting with 


Positive developments in the process . 
¥ es of er ° : 
renewal have been reflected in the life of tl Perestroika and 


1¢ Russia x 
Church, and the other churches and religious eee aoa ie 
our land. This can be seen in the extensive Support we have 


received in our preparations for the millennium celebrati in 
the opening of several monasteries, the Permissio eve v 
parishes, the building of new churches, and Pier = or i 
the task of resolving other important issues in Oar aE es 
this connection we emphasize with gratitude the anions oy 
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we have received from the Department for Religious Affairs in 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR. For all of this we would 
like to express our sincere thanks to you, most esteemed Michail 
Sergejevich, and to all the leading personalities of our land. 


Admittedly, all the problems of church life have not yet been 
It is our hope that in a situation where democratic 
er developed in our society, the remain- 
ing problems of church life will also find a solution which will be 
beneficial to church and state alike. May the Lord bless you and 
your work, to the good of our dear mother-country, and the 


victory of peace and justice throughout the world. 


resolved. 
principles are being furth 


‘A Visit to Egypt’ 
This is excerpted from a report of the visit of a World Council of 
Churches team led by WCC General Secretary Emilio Castro to 


Egypt June, 1987. 
Certain facts are immediately impressive in a visit to Egypt: 


(1) Population : The propulation of Cairo is over 10 
million, with more than a quarter of a million people per 
square mile. Egypt has the classical social problems of 
a third world country. Population pressure is the most 
serious of these. The population is expected to double 
in 20 years. Ninety-nine percent of the people live on 
five-and-half percent of the land. 


Plurality of religious life: We are reminded several 
times during our stay of the visit of the Holy Family to 
Egypt and of the arrival of St Mark around 68 AD. 
Today, however, Egypt is a Muslim country, with a 
Christian minority of about ten percent. By far the 
largest majority of this ten percent is the Coptic [Orien- 
tal] Orthodox Church. Other WCC member churches 
are: the Coptic Evangelical [Reformed] Church, the 
Armenian Apostolic [Oriental Orthodox] Church, the 
[Anglican] Episcopal Church, and the [Eastern Orthodox] 
Church of Alexandria. There are several Catholic 
churches and a patriachate for the Coptic Catholics. 


(2) 


—————— ee eee 
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... There were many signs of hope...: the way in which people 
were coping, sometimes in very creative ways, with a lack of 
resources for necessary programmes; the participation of youth, 
eager to take active part in the church, the many positive res- 
ponses to the challenge for unity. 


Surely a most significant event was the dinner reception at 
the Papal residence of H.H. Pope Shenouda where for the first 
time representatives of all the churches met at Pope Shenouda’s 
request, prompted by the occasion of the visit of the general 
secretary. It was truly an extraordinary gathering and the 
excitement of the participants was expressed frequently in such 
comments as ‘“‘Only the visit of the general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches could have made this gathering a 
reality in the lives of our churches.” 


The team attended the evening public meeting of Pope 
Shenouda III in the Cathedral at which some 7000 persons were 
crowded into the bottom floor of the building and in the 
surrounding area. These sessions, including both Bible study 
and a question-answer period, are regularly videotaped and 
shared in the Orthodox churches. 


In a private audience, Pope Shenouda expressed interest in 
the discussion of the unity of the churches in the region, and 
was open especially to the suggestion of His Holiness Karekin 
[the Armenian Catholicos of Cilicia, in Lebanon], that they meet 
for a conversation. He affirmed that since the 1971 meeting in 
Vienna, there have been no theological drawbacks to unity : 
‘“‘We are ready and open.’’... 


A visit to Mr Mahgoub, the [government] minister of 
AWKAF (Muslim religious endowments), brought expressions of 
happiness with the [World] Council’s activities for peace and for 
the cooperation of religious people: ‘‘We agree on the origins, 
though on secondary principles we may disagree. Cooperation 
is a permanent task; we are to preserve the rights of non- 
Muslims. On a national level we are ready to cooperate. We 
look to the WCC with dignity and appreciation for efforts for 
peace. We are all Egyptians here: Mubarak supports this 
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understanding as does Pope Shenouda and all heads of churches. 
The coming days will reveal closer ties.’’...[EPS] 


‘A Visit to Syria’ 


(This is excerpted from a report of a visit of a World Council of 
Churches team led by WCC General Secretary Emilio Castro in 


May 1987 to Syria) 


Over a million-and-a-quarter Middle Eastern Christians are 
native citizens of Syria (population 10 million). Three Antioch 
churches, whose roots extend to the days of St Paul, have their 
sees in Damascus. These three Arab-speaking churches are the 
Eastern Antioch Church (Greek [Eastern] Orthodox), the Orien- 
tal Antioch Church (Syrian [Oriental] Orthodox), and the Greek 
Catholic Church (Melkites). Syria, like Lebanon has a variety 
of native churches which include, the Apostolic Armenian 
[Oriental Orthodox], the Evangelical Armenian [Reformed], the 
Assyrian, the Evangelical [Reformed] Churches (Synod of Syria 


and Lebanon) and several others. ... 


1. Christian-Muslim relations within the country are posi- 
tive. There is no indication of tension or discrimination. 
Though sectarian thinking has never been absent in any com- 
munity of the region, the freedom of worship, witness and social 
mobility for Christians is acceptable, given the cultural trends. 


The secular nature of the state has supported secular 
thinking and discouraged fanatic political behaviour. Christians 
have moderate access to ZONcHnment positions, to government 
jobs but they enjoy a social prestige of belonging, on the whole 
to the “educated class”. While Christians may miss opportunity 
in being somewhat deprived politically, they do excel in the 
al, economic and artistic domains. 


2D: 
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3. The diakonia activities and other programmes of Chris- 
tian witness in Syria take place within the intramural boundaries 
of institutions. Missionary activity in the street, political youth 
work and other ‘‘borderline’” work are not accepted forms of 
Christian witness. 
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4. Relations among churches are normal and _ positive. 
Exchanges during festive Occasions are common. Preliminary 
negotiations on issues of faith to find common grounds have 
been going on in recent years. While some progress has been 
made, much more work is needed to speed the process. 


5. ‘‘Arab” Christianity is authentic in Syria. The identity 
of the Syrian Christian is purely Arab. The life style of Syrian 
Christians, the political outlook and the worship life is local, 
oriental and in harmony with the regional social norms. 


6. The ecumenical movement in Syria is relatively weak. So 
is MECC [=Middle East Council of Churches]. International 
and local Christian infrastructure which is social action oriented 
has to “move” with extreme sensitivity in a ‘“‘guided politics” 
environment. Suspicion of foreign voluntary work is extreme 
in Syria. 


7. The mood of the people about social] conditions is not 
up-beat. The economy is not doing well. International debt 
is high. The war in Lebanon is costly for Syria in many ways: 
Salaries are limited and hard currency is dear. People hope for 
changing times. 

8. MECC and WCC must find appropriate ways to interpret 
ecumenism in Syria. Literature of WCC should be more acces- 
sible than in the past. MECC Bookshop should be more used 
for ecumenism....The style of ecumenism Ought to be adapted to 
the local scene. Use of Arab language, active exchange of per- 


sonnel between WCC and local churches and sharp treatment of 


local issues of justice may be exam 
ples of SC al 
consumption. [EPS] Cumenism for loc 
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An Appeal to the Readers 


Dear Readers, 


Weare publishing The Star of the East under 
great financial difficultiés. Increased postal rates 
have made it almost impossible to send the journal 
to readers abroad by air mail. Many people inside 
and outside the country are interested in this journal, 
but the return from subscriptions is incredibly low. 
There are no paid staff to run the periodical. We 
depend entirely on the goodwill of friends and 
well-wishers. We, therefore, appeal to you to send 
regularly your subscriptions and make a generous 
gesture to sustain this important publication. 


for The Star of the East 
Publisher 
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and local Christian infrastructure which is social action oriented 
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7. The mood of the people about social conditions is not 
up-beat. The economy is not doing well. International debt 
is high. The war in Lebanon is costly for Syria in many ways. 
Salaries are limited and hard currency is dear. People hope for 


changing times. 


8. MECC and WCC must find appropriate ways to interpret 
ecumenism in Syria. Literature of WCC should be more acces- 
sible than in the past. MECC Bookshop should be more used 
for ecumenism....The style of ecumenism ought to be adapted to 
the local scene. Use of Arab language, active exchange of per- 
sonnel between WCC and local churches and sharp treatment of 
local issues of justice may be examples of ecumenism for local 
consumption. [EPS] 
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